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MARSHALL ANNOUNCES NEW 
PARTNERSHIP WITH BUSINESS 





NEW YORK -- Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall has announced an important new partnership betweer 
the U.S. Department of Labor and the Nation's businesses to offer greater opportunities to the 
unemployed 

This program marks an important new focus for jobs programs, ecretary Marshall 
at a news conference here. We firmly believe that the health of our Nation's economy rests with 
the private sector. 

Marshall pointed out that four out of five jobs are in the private sector 

The keystone of the new partnership will be the Administration's Private Sector Initiative 
Program (PSIP), enacted as Title VII of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA 
reauthorization legislation last October. 

PSIP is designed to improve coordination between the government's employment and training 
programs and the private sector. 

“Because of the Administration's commitment to this program,” Marshall said, “the President 
has just designated as urgent our supplemental appropriation request of $400 million to provide 
funding" for PSIP. 

The department has already distributed planning grants to 460 prime sponsors under CETA, the 
state and local government units who operate employment and training programs with Labor Department 
funds. 

Marshal! said the emphasis under PSIP will be to encourage both large and smal) businesses 
to train and hire the disadvantaged, especially younger workers 

He said a variety of approaches will be tested, but the most common will be for workers to 
receive on-the-job training and classroom instruction, both from the firm that will hire them 

"This is the best way to quarantee that these CETA workers will be trained to get--and to 
hold--meaningful jobs in their local communities." Marshall emphasized 

Marshall described as “the most exciting and innovativ pect PSIP the establishment 
Private Industry Councils (PICs) across the country 

These councils will be composed of local business and u aders and respresentatives of 
community-based organizations They will work closely with ‘ TA prime sponsors to develop 
jobs 

A major effort will be to make CETA proc Yr the en yment needs of the local business 


communi ty. 


K NEW 


BUSINESS - 


inder the program, employers wil! receive a Targeted Jobs Tax Credit for hiring the 
disadvantaged, paying for their additional costs for these activities 

Secretary Marshal! estimated the program will create at least 120,000 new jobs 

Other steps being taken to make CETA “more responsive to the needs of the business community,’ 
Secretary Marshall said, include 

-- Reduction of “red tape” and simplification of programs 

-- Improvement of existing on-the-job programs and of the Job Corps 

Marshall said the Labor Department has worked closely with many business groups, including 
the Chamber of Commerce. Business Roundtable, Committee for Economic Development, and National 
Alliance of Business (NAB) in forging the new program NAB will play a key leadership role in 


the PSIP. Its chairman, Dr. Ruben Mettler of TRW, Inc., joined Marshall at the announcement. 
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BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
SHOWS NO IMPROVEMENT 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for blacks, at 11.9 percent in February has shown no 
improvement during the past several months and remained at the same level of a year ago, the 
U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The unemployment rate for whites at 4.9 percent dropped by half a point during the past 
year, principally reflecting dévelopments among white adult men. 

On a national basis, employment rose in February and unemployment was unchanged. The level 
of unemployment remained at 5.9 million and the overall rate of joblessness (5.7 percent) continued 
to hover just below the 6 percent mark. 

Total .employment--as measured by the monthly survey of households--grew by 345,000 in 
February to 96.6 million. Over the past year, the number of employed persons has increased by 
3.6 million. 

Nonfarm payroll] employment--as measured by the monthly survey of establishments--rose by 
300,000 over the month to 87.8 million. Since February 1978, nonagricultural payroll jobs have 
advanced by 3.5 million. 

The unemployment picture continued unchanged in February. The number of persons unemployed 
remained at January's level of 5.9 million, while the unemployment rate, 5.7 percent, was not very 
different from those of the prior 6 months. Similarly, the rates for adult men (4.0 percent), 
adult women (5.7 percent), and teenagers (16.1 percent) showed no significant movements from 
January to February, nor have these rates snown any substantive changes since August 1978. 

Since February a year ago, the overall jobless rate has declined by four-tenths of a 
percentage point, and the number of unemployed has fallen by a quarter of a million. Virtually 
all of the decline in unemployment took place among adult men, whose rate was down by half a point. 
Hispanic workers experienced an over-the-year reduction in joblessness. 

Total employment expanded by about 345,000 in February, a larger-than-average monthly rise, 
and the employment-to-population ratio reached a record 59.4 percent. All of the increase 
occurred among adults, with both men and women contributing. White-collar workers--particularly 
professional and clerical workers--were the major gainers. Over the year, employment has 
increased by 3.6 million, and white-collar jobholders have accounted for almost 70 percent of 


the growth. 


The civilfan labor force also grew by about “ oy the month to 102.5 million. The 
More 
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labor force was 3.3 million, or 3.4 percent, larger than a year earlier. At 63.9 percent, the 
civilian labor force participation rate reached a new high and was more than a point above the 
February 1978 level 

Nonfarm payroll employment increased by 300,000 to 87.8 million in February, as employment 
grew in two-thirds of the 172 industries that comprise the BLS diffusion index of private 
nonagricultural employment. The number of nonfarm jobs was 3.5 million higher than a year earlier. 

For the second consecutive month, job gains were strongest in the retail trade (115,000). 
The 2-month expansion of 200,000 contributed heavily to an over-the-year employment growth of 
640,000 in this industry. 

Sizeable over-the-month growth also occurred in durable goods manufacturing (80,000)--led 
by transportation equipment, machinery, and electrical equipment--and services (65,000). Smaller 
over-the-month gains took place in transportaion and public utilities (35,000) and finance, 
insurance, and real estate (15,000). 

Construction employment was down by 30,000 in February, following a somewhat smaller decline 
in January; however, employment in this cyclically sensitive industry was stil] 400,000 above 
the year-earlier level. Employment in mining continued the steady upward movement that has been 
evident since the 1973 energy crisis. 

The average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls was 35.7 hours in February, unchanged from the January level. The manufacturing workweek. 
at 40.6 hours, edged down 0.1 hour over the month. Factory overtime, at 3.8 hours, was unchanged 
from January's level. 

Reflecting the February employment increase, the index of aggregate weekly hours of 
production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls rose 0.5 percent to 
123.0 (1967=100). The index was 5.0 percent above its year-ago level. 

Average hourly and weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonagricultural payrolls both rose 0.5 percent from January and were 8.7 percent higher than 
February 1978 (seasonally adjusted). Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings 
rose 2 cents to $5.97, 48 cents above February 1978. Average weekly earnings were $211.34, 


$1.90 above January and $17.54 above a year earlier. 


(More) 
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SOUTHERN COOPERATIVES GET $124,766 
TO SET UP JOB TRAINING 





; WASHINGTON -- The Federation of Southern Cooperatives (FSC) of Atlanta, Ga., has received 
The Hourly Earnings Index--earnings adjusted for overtime in manufacturing, seasonality, 
a $124,766 contract renewal to help rural communities develop job training programs in seven 
and the effects of changes in the proportion of workers in high-wage and low-wage industries-- 


’ southeastern states, Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced. 
was 223.1 (1967=100) in February, 0.4 percent higher than in January. The index was 8.0 


FSC will work with local cooperatives, credit unions, and other community programs in 
percent above February a year ago. Ouring the 12-month period ended in January, the Hourly 


: . labama, Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, South Carolina, and Texas. 
Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power declined 1.3 percent. Constant dollar 
: Its goal will be to help plan programs and obtain assistance under the Comprehensive 
data reflect revisions in the seasonally adjusted Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) and other manpower development programs of federal and state 
and Clerical Workers--CPI-W. ) 
governments. Under CETA, cities, counties, and states receive funds to provide jobs and training 
for unemployed, underemployed, and economically disadvantaged residents. 
The contract is the second between the Labor Department and the FSC and is part of a Labor 
Department effort to develop employment and training services in rural areas of the nation. It 
is funded under Title III of CETA which runs through Nov. 14, 1979. 
For further information about the contract, contact George Paris, FSC, 40 Marietta St., N.W., 
#1710, Atlanta, Ga, telephone 205-652-9676 (refer to contract #99-9-1220-42-8). 


The federal representative assigned to the contract is Judy Blair, ETA Office of national 


Programs, telephone 202-376-6257 
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DISPLACED HOMEMAKER PROGRAMS TO GET 
$5 MILLION IN CETA FUNDS $15 MILLION ADDED TO 59 FARMWORKER PROGRAMS 


Week of March 19, 1979 


WASHINGTON -- Programs to provide employment training and supportive services to maximize WASHINGTON -- More than $15 million have been allocated among 59 farmworker programs in 48 


job opportunities for displaced homemakers have been allocated $5 million from funds under Title states, Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced. 


III of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). Green said the funds supplement an earlier allocation of nearly $3¢ 


In making the announcement, Women's Bureau director Alexis M. Herman said that a task force to serve migrant and seasonal farmworker programs. 
of staff from the Women's Bureau and the Employment and Training Administration will propose The farmworker program provides such services and activities as basic 
how these funds are to be distributed. vocational education, work experience, job training assistance to seasonal farn- 
Herman said that these federal resources provide a positive outlook for displaced homemakers, workers and a varfety of other suovortive services. 


and suggested that they will pave the way for additional resources in local communities. The funds are provided under Section 303, Title III of tne ¢ 
“We will be able to begin addressing the needs of this special group, primarily women, who Employment and Training Act (CETA), which 1s administered bv the denarsment's 

have serious problems in the labor market," Herman said. "And we hope to create greater public Employment and Training Administration (ETA). 

awareness of the problems these women face, so that additional resources can be found." For additional information contact Harry Kranz, actine director 2 cre “+**ce 

22213. non 


of Farmworker Programs, 601 D Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Displaced homemakers, as defined in the proposed CETA rulemaking, are those individuals 


376-6128. 
who have not worked in the labor force for a substantial number of years but have, during those 


The farmworker programs receiving supplemental funds are 
years, worked in the home providing unpaid services for family members; have been dependent 
on public assistance on account of dependent children in the home, especially where such 
assistance will soon be terminated; and are unemployed or underemployed and experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining or upgrading employment. 

CETA is a flexible and decentralized system for providing job training and employment 
opportunities for economically disadvantaged, unemployed, and underemployed persons. Under the 
revised CETA legislation enacted in 1978, displaced homemakers are included under Title III, 
special national programs. They are also identified as a group to be provided employment-related 
services by prime sponsors (states, cities, counties, or combinations of general government units) 
under Titles II and VI. 
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Alabama 


Alabama Migrant and Seasonal 
Farmworkers Council, Inc., Montgomery 


Arizona 
Migrant Opportunity Programs, Phoenix 
Arkansas 


Arkansas Counci! for Farmworkers, Inc. 
Little Rock 


California 
Campesinois Unidos, Brawley 
CET - San Jose, San Jose 


Central Coast Counties Development 
Corporation, Aptos 


California Human Development Cor- 
poration, Windsor 


Proteus Adult Training, Visalia 
City of Stockton, Stockton 
Connecticut 


New England Farmworkers’ Council, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Colorado 

Colorado Council on Migrant and 
Seasonal Agricultural Workers & 
Families, Wheatridge 

Delaware 


Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers, 
Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina 


Florida 


lorida State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee 


$ 199,040 


227 ,300 


281,700 


318 ,847 


292,478 


329,244 


618,777 
1,107 ,635 


205,109 


107 ,500 


183 ,200 


Georgia 


Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers, 
Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina 


Hawa t i 
Office of the Governor, Honolulu 
Idaho 

Idaho Migrant Counci!, Boise 
Lilinois 

Illinois Migrant Council, Chicago 
Indiana 


Indiana Office of the Governor 
Indianapolis 


lowa 


Migrant Action Program, Inc. 
Des Moines 


Kansas 


ORO Development Corporation, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Kentucky 

Tennessee Opportunity Program for 
Seasonal Farmworkers, Inc. 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Louisiana 


Motivation, Education & Training, 
Inc., Jennings 


Southern Mutual Help Association 
Jeanerette 


Evangeline Parish Community Action 


Agency, Evanceline County 


Maine 


Penobscot County Manoower 
Administration, 8angor 


263 ,200 


469,000 


253,400 
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The job training programs will combine employment and training for youth 


14 through 21, with educational programs where feasible. Youth will be paid a 
wage or given a training allowance depending on whether they spend most of their 
time on the job or in training. 
Program proposals must be hand delivered or posted by recistered or certified 
mail no later than 3 p.m. March 23, 1979, to: 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Employment and Training Administration 
601 D Street, N.W., Room 6308 
Patrick Henry Building 
Washington, 0D. C. 20213 
Attention: Acting Director 
Office of Farmworker Programs 
Prosposals must be made in triplicate, with two additional copies submitted 
directly to the appropriate Regional Administrator for ETA at the same time. 
These proposals should be labeled: YCCIP and/or YETP plan for CETA 303 Farm- 
worker Programs . 


For additional information contact: Harry Kranz, acting director, Office 


of Farmworker Programs, ETA, telephone (202) 376-6128. 


FARMWORKER PROGRAMS TO GET $14.2 MILLION 
FOR YOUTH PROJECTS; PROPOSALS SOUGHT _ 





WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department is seeking pro 
training programs for migrant and seasonal farmworkers tc 
projects. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green said that an estimated 4,000 
youth from economically disadvantaged farmworker families will be eligible to 
enroll in projected community conservation and job training programs. 

Rules and conditions for the submission of proposals by the program operators 
were published in the Federal Register March 1, 1979. 

The funds for the program are beina made available from two sources: the 
Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) for $2.1 million, 
and the Youth Employment and Training Programs (YETP) for $12.) ~illion. 

Funds will be allocated on a competitive basis to grantees oresently operat- 
ing Section 303 proorams under Title III of the Comprehensive Erployment and 
Training Act (CETA). 

The community conservation programs will employ youth, 1& t*rceuch 19, for 
up to 12 months in supervised work of tangible benefit to the cormur'ty where 
they are hired. The work itself is the source of the trainina, with academic 

credit for job experience encouraced wherever appropriate. “rocnar rtictpants 


will be paid the minimum wage. 
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South Dakota 


Minnesota Migrant Counci! 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Tennessee 


Tennessee Opportunity Program for 
Seasonal Farmworkers, Inc., Nashville 


Texas 


Motivation, Education & Training, Inc. 
Cleveland 


Economic Opportunity Development 
Corp., San Antonio 


Community Action Council of 
South Texas, Rio Grande City 


Colonias del Valle, San Juan 
Utah 
Utah Migrant Counci], Midvale 


Virginia 


Migrant & Seasonal Farmworkers, Inc. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Vermont 


New England Farmworkers Counci] 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Washington 


Northwest Rural Opportunities, 
Grandview 


West Virginia 


Governor's Manpower Office 
Charleston 


disconsin 


' 


United Micrant Opportunity Services, 
Mi iwaukee 


Wyoming 


Northwestern Community Action Program 
of Wyoming, Inc., Worland 


TOTAL 


inc. 


184,975 


740,292 


77,747 


4,639 
246 ,648 


82 ,800 


296 ,075 


66,200 


579,600 


114,050 


Week of March 19, 1979 


FARMWORKER PROGRAMS TO GET $14.2 MILLION 
FOR YOUTH PROJECTS; PROPOSALS SOUGHT 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department is seeking proposals from operators of employment and 
training programs for migrant and seasonal farmworkers to administer $14.2 million in youth 
projects. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green said that an estimated 4,000 
youth from economically disadvantaged farmworker families will be eligible to 
enroll in projected community conservation and job training programs. 

Rules and conditions for the submission of proposals by the program operators 
were published in the Federal Register March 1, 1979. 

The funds for the program are being made available from two sources: the 
Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) for $2.1 million, 
and the Youth Employment and Training Programs (YETP) for $12.1 million. 


Funds will be allocated on a competitive basis to grantees presently operat- 


ing Section 303 proorams under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and 


Training Act (CETA). 

The community conservation programs will employ youth, 16 through 19, for 
up to 12 months in supervised work of tangible benefit to the community where 
they are hired. The work itself is the source of the training, with academic 
credit for job experience encouraged wherever appropriate. Program participants 
will be paid the minimum wage. 
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The job training programs will combine employment and training for youth 


14 through 21, with educational programs where feasible. Youth will be paid a 


wage or given a training allowance depending on whether they spend most of their 
time on the job or in training. 


Program proposals must be hand delivered or posted by registered or certified 
mail no later than 3 p.m. March 23, 1979, to: 


U.S. Department of Labor 

Employment and Training Administration 

601 D Street, N.W., Room 6308 

Patrick Henry Building 

Washington, D.C. 20213 

Attention: Acting Director 

Office of Farmworker Programs 

Prosposals must be made in triplicate, with two additional copies submitted 

directly to the appropriate Regional Administrator for ETA at the same time. 
These proposals should be labeled: YCCIP and/or YETP plan for CETA 303 Farm- 


worker Programs . 
For additional information contact: Harry Kranz, acting director, Office 
of Farmworker Programs, ETA, telephone (202) 376-6128. 


Week of March 19, 1979 
LABOR DEPARTMENT ISSUES DIRECTORY 


OF MINORITY, WOMEN'S GROUPS 


WASHINGTON -- The 3rd edition of the Directory for Reaching Minority and Women's Groups 
has been issued by the Department of Labor. 


The directory contains approximately 5,000 names, addresses, and telephone numbers of all 
types of organizations and institutions that may be helpful to persons, firms, and agencies 
working for the improvement of the economic, social, or educational status of minority group or 
women . 

It was compiled by the Employment and Training Administration's Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training. 

When first issued in 1970, its aim was to assist the equal employment opportunity staff of 
BAT in efforts to abolish discrimination in training programs. It has subsequently become a tool 
for persons and groups outside BAT. 

The latest edition, the first issued in six years, has been broadened and expanded beyond 
its initial focus on apprenticeship. It includes federal, state. country, regional and municipal 
agencies; community action, ethnic service, civil rights, human resources, educational, business, 
industry, and media names and addresses. Organizations are listed alphabetically by state. 

Copies are available at $4.50 each from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington, 0.C. 20402. The stock number is 029-000-00357-2. 
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14,000 JOB, TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 
TO BE DEVELOPED BY AFL-CIO UNIT 


WASHINGTON -- A program which has served a substantial number of Hispanics, blacks, 


Vietnam-era veterans, and other. economically disadvantaged persons has been renewed. 


The AFL-CIO Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI) has received a 
$7 million contract renewal to develop jobs or training opportunities for 
14,000 unemployed persons, Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced 
today. 

HRDI's 60 local offices will work with state, county, and municipal govern- 
ments; the National Alliance of Business (NAB), federal agencies, and other 
organizations active in job training and development. 

HRDOI will develop the majority of its private sector jobs and training 
opportunities among employers who have collective bargaining agreements with 
AFL-CIO local unions. 

The contract calls for HRDI to work with local manpower planning councils 
in creating additional union job opportunities for Vietnam-era veterans. Special 
efforts will be made to find jobs for 600 ex-offenders or prisoners on work 
release. Another 375 job opportunities will be developed for handicapped 
individuals. 

About 900 of the jobless will be minority youth to be placed as apprentices 
in the building and construction trades after intensive tutoring to prepare them 
for entrance exams. About 20 percent of the new apprenticeships are expected to 
be filled by women. They will all be recruited and prepared for the tests 


through subcontracts with 21 local AFL-CIO building trades councils operating 


(more) 
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apprenticeship outreach programs. 


Under nine previous Labor Department contracts totaling $39.9 million, HRDI 


developed more than 185,000 job opportunities and placed more than 90,000 persons 


in jobs, referring the balance to local state employment service offices. Of 
those placed, almost 50,000 were economically disadvantaged persons; about 
30,000 were Vietnam-era veterans; and more than 3,000 were ex-offenders or 
prisoners on work release. Blacks constituted 50 percent, Hispanics, 20 percent; 
and Indians and Orientals, 2 percent. 

HRDI was established by the AFL-CIO in 1968 to mobilize the labor movement's 
resources in a nationwide program to recruit, train, upgrade, and hire the un- 
employed and underemployed through ongoing Labor Department employment and train- 
ing programs. 

The contract is funded under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) which is administered. by the department's Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA). 

For further information about the contract, contact Charles Bradford, 
Executive-Director, HRDI Program, AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington, 0.C., 
20006, telephone (202) 638-3912. 

The Federal representative assigned to the contract is Charles Easton, ETA 
Office of National Programs, telephone (202) 376-7136. 

Cities were HRDI will operate job development or apprenticeship outreach 


programs are: 
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APPRENTICESHIP PREPARATION PROGRAMS 


Albuquerque, N.M. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Casper, Wyo. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Dallas, Tex. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Gary, Ind. 


Houston, Tex. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rock Island, I11. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Topeka, Kan. 


JOB DEVELOPMENT CITIES 


Akron, Ohio 

Anchorage, Alaska (all of Alaska) 
Allentown, Pa. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Chicago, I11. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 


JOB DEVELOPMENT CITIES 


Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jersey City, N.J. (all of Northern N.J.) 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Helena, Mont. (all of Montana) 
Nashville, Tenn. 

New Orleans, La. 

New York City, N.Y. 

Norfolk, Va. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
San Juan, P.R. 
Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N.J. 
Washington, D.C. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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SUMMER JOBS--NOW IS 
TIME TO START LOOKING 


WASHINGTON -- Summertime is fast approaching, and many young people have already begun the 


earch for employment. 


For those who have not begun to apply or look for a summer job, now is the time to start. 
The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Outlook Quarterly has several "Tips on How to 
Find a Summer Job." 
Jobseekers are advised to be prepared to tell a prospective employer what they have to offer, 
including any work or volunteer experience, as well as things learned in or out of school that may 


be useful on a job. 


For example, being good at crafts or working around cars or machines, or helping children 


or working well with people of all ages may be qualifications for a summer job, the article says. 


It's also advisable to ask a teacher or counselor about jobs in your area and how you can 


put your talents to work. These people may also be able to suggest fields that are right for you. 


Of course, it's always a good idea to jot down those things you need to know for a job 
interview: 


your work record (including school experience), with the names and addresses of previous 


employers, and personal references, who can be teachers or adult frtends. 


Usually, employers do not want relatives or fellow students as references, but remember to 


ask any references for permission first. 


Another idea is to tell everyone you know--friends, relatives and neighborhood employers-- 


that 


you want summer work. Read newspaper want ads, watch bulletin boards and factory and store 


windows for help-wanted signs, and check with places that usually hire summer workers, the article 


advises. 


Places like camps, resorts, playgrounds, amusement parks, plant nurseries and farms, and 


e cream and soft drink companies are good job prospects. 


Also, ask at other places, such business offices, stores, factories, theaters, hotels, motels, 


and hospitals. Ask about the possibility of filling in while a regular employee is on vacation. 


For many young people, the changes of securing a summer job are often enhanced if they have 


worked at a company after school or on Saturdays. It's wise to check now and ask if you can work 


there during the summer. too. 
The best way to look for a summer job is to start your search early, according to the Labor 


Department 
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Large businesses usually have personne] offices that will take your application in the 
Spring, but check back regularly on your prospects. 

Some small firms may not take applications unti? they are nearly ready to hire. However, 
checking early lets an employer know you are interested, and it gives you an idea of your chances 
and when to apply. 

The Labor Department provides services to those seeking employment through state employment 
service (or Job Service) offices. These offices are also good places to start looking for work. 
It's free, and all types of jobs offered by employers in your area are listed. The staff in 
local Job Service offices will do their best to arrange job interviews for you. If you are 
uncertain about the kind of work you want or can do, ask to see a job counselor. 

The Summer Youth Employment Program serves persons 14 through 21 from families on public 
assistance or with low incomes. 

For further information about thts program, go to a local Job Service or state employment 
service office, listed under your state's government in your telephone book. 

For most summer jobs in the federal government, the filing dates may have already passed, 
but you can still apply for certain jobs until mid April. For information on them write to the 
Office of Personne] Management, Washington, D.C. 20412 and ask for a free pamplet on "Summer 
Jobs." 

Your employment service or Job Service office can often tell your about state and local 
government jobs and how and when to apply for them. 

Here are a few tips on making a good impression on job interviews: 

--Find out about the company where you are going for the interview. (Ask the personnel 
or business office for printed material or consult the employees.) Knowledge about the company 
may help you decide what to say about yourself 

--Take your work record and references with you. 

--Dress conservatively. A dress or pantsuit, trousers and a neat shirt are appropriate. 
Do not wear "fad" or flamboyant clothes. 

--Report for your interview promptly. Do not take anyone along unless you are asked to. 

--Answer the employer's questions honestly and brieftly. Don't talk about personal matters 
unless asked. Do tell your qualifications completely--without exaggeration. Your job is to show 
why the company should hire you instead of another applicant. 


(More) 
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If your first interview does not lead to a job offer, don't be discouraged Few people 


get the first job they apply for and often not the second or third. After the interview, think 


about what you did that may have made a good impression and what you might do better. Then try 


again. 

To protect young workers, laws require a work permit for certain jobs and specify the types 
of jobs young people can hold and the hours they can work. Other laws set minimum wages. Jobs 
offered through the employment service will be ones you can legally hold, and they wil! pay at 
least the minimum wage applicable to that employer. 

When you look on your own, be sure to accept only work you are allowed to do and be sure 


you are paid as must as the law requires. 
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CATALOG OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 
ISSUED BY U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- A catalog of current and completed research projects conducted for the 


Employment and Training Administration (ETA) has been issued by the Labor Department. 


The catalog, “Research and Development Projects," lists all such projects 
active on Sept. 39, 1978, and all those completed since July 1, 1975. It also 
lists reports and related research publications funded by ETA's Office of Research 
and Development and received during the previous two fiscal years. 

This eighth annual summary is the principal means of informing the public 
of current research in the employment and training field. The book is of parti- 
cular use to federal and state research people, employment and training officials, 
academicians, prospective applicants for grants and contracts, and industrial 
and personne! relations people. 

The catalog groups projects and publications by subject matter. Institu- 
tional, doctoral dissertation, and small research project arants are listed 
separately. It includes quidelines for submitting proposals for research and 
development projects and also a list of active and recently completed research 
projects on the impact of foreign trade and investment policies on American labor. 

Copies of the catalog may be obtained without charge from the Inquiries 
Office, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Rm. 19225, 


601 D St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20213. Phone: (202) 276-6730. 
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PAY FOR UNION WORKERS ADVANCED FASTER 
THAN FOR NONUNION WORKERS IN 1978 


WASHINGTON -- Pay gains for union workers measured by the Employment Cost Index (ECI) advanced 
at a faster rate than for nonunion workers in the 12 months ended in December 1978. Their rates 
were 8.0 percent and 7.6 percent, respectively. 

According to the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics, pay for workers covered 
by collective bargaining agreements also advanced at a faster rate than for workers not covered 
by agreements during the September 1978 through December 1978 period. 

On the national level, wage and salary rates measured by the ECI rose 1.5 percent for the 
3 months ended in December 1978. 

Because the ECI is a relatively new statistical series, the data are not seasonally adjusted. 

The 1.5 percent fourth quarter increase compared with a 1.7 percent increase in the same 
quarter a year earlier. The wage and salary rise was 7.7 percent for the 12 months ended in 
December 1978. 

The Employment Cost Index measures changes in straight-time average hourly earnings. These 
changes represent wage and salary decisions made during the period measured, such as negotiated 
settlements and other pay changes, as well as changes resulting from past decisions such as 
deferred wage increases and cost-of-living escalators. The ECI currently measures only changes 
in wages and salaries. With the inclusion of employee benefit costs in 1980, the series will 
also measure total compensation changes. 

Increases in the rate of pay in construction, retail trade, and service industries were well 
below the national average during September 1978 through December 1978. The fourth quarter 
increase in manufacturing led all other industry sectors. 

The relatively smaller 1.1 percent increase in construction in this quarter reflects the 
seasonal pattern of collective bargaining which concentrates settlements and deferred pay 
increases in the spring and summer. Earnings for workers in service industries went up 0.7 
percent, following a pattern of smaller fourth quarter increases over the past 3 years, The 
smaller pay increases in construction and services, combined with a decline in earnings in 
finance, insurance, and real estate, held down the rate of increase in nonmanufacturing to 0.8 


percent. 


Pay gains for workers in manufacturing plants--up 2.7 percent--were distributed relatively 
uniformly between durable and nondurable industries--up 2.7 and 2.5 percent, respectively--and 
among union and nonunion workers--up 2.7 and 2.6 percent, respectively, in this quarter. 


(More) 
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Pay for white-collar workers as a group rose 1.2 percent The rate of pay for sales workers 
was virtually unchanged during the fourth quarter, following con ive quarters of substantial 
gains. Among other white-collar groups, pay increases were smallest for clerical workers--1.3 
percent. The sales worker group--where pay is most heavily influenced by commission earnings, 
particularly for stock brokers, which fluctuate with the volume of sales--tends to show the most 
volatile changes among ECI occupational series 

The ECI is computed from wage and salary rates, where available, or straight-time average 
hourly earnings for workers paid under incentive or commission pay systems. The average hourly 
earnings are affected by fluctuations in the volume of output and sales, as well as changes in 
the rate structure. 

Pay increases were 1.9 percent for blue-collar workers and 0.6 percent for service workers. 
Workers in the Northeast recorded the largest regional pay gains Pay for workers in metropolitan 
areas rose 1.6 percent compared with 1.3 percent in other areas 

Over the 12 months ended in December 1978, service workers’ pay increases (8.7 percent) 
outpaced those for blue-collar (8.2 percent) and white-collar workers (7.2 percent); and pay gains 
in manufacturing (8.3 percent) above those in nonmanufacturing (7.4 percent) 

Regionally, pay gains ranged from 6.9 percent in the North Central to 9.3 percent in the 
South. Workers in nonmetropolitan areas had a higher rate of increase (9.0 percent) than those 


in metropolitan areas (7.5 percent) 


JUCER PRICE INDEXES--FEBRUARY 1979 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods moved up 1.0 percent from January 


to February on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
statistics reported. 
This compares with a 1.3 percent rise in January and an average monthly increase of 0.8 


percent during the last quarter of 1978. Prices for intermediate (semifinished) goods rose more 


than 1 percent for the second consecutive month, and crude material prices increased over 3 per- 
cent, considerably more than in most recent months. 

Prices for most major components of the Finished Goods Price Index rose sharply, although 
not as much as in January. Prices for finished consumer foods were up 1.6 percent, slightly less 
than in the previous month but much more than in December or November. Prices for consumer non- 
durable goods other than foods rose substantially for the fifth consecutive month. Consumer 
durable prices rose 0.7 percent over the month, considerably less than the January advance. The 
rise in capital equipment prices slowed slightly. 

Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods rose 1.0 percent to 
207.4 (1967-100). Over the year, the Finished Goods Price Index increased 10.0 percent. The 
finished consumer foods index was up 12.5 percent from February 1978 to February 1979, the index 
for finished consumer goods excluding foods rose 9.6 percent, and capital equipment prices were 

percent higher than a year ago. 

The Producer Price Index for intermediate goods increased 9.3 percent over the year, and 


prices for crude materials advanced 20.2 percent. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The female unemployment rate fell from 8.2 to 7.2 percent between 1977 and 1978, according 

to the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
# # # 

The U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics says that since 1968, the number of 
females in the teenage labor force has grown about three times faster than their numbers in the 
population. 

### 

The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics says that 27.5 million or 58 

percent of all husband-wife families had more than one earner in March 1978. 
# # # 

By midyear 1978, one out of every two U.S. women 16 years old and over was working or 

looking for work, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
# # # 

Average (median) weekly earnings of all women who usually work full-time were about 61 
percent of the full-time earnings of men in May 1978, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

# # # 

The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that seven out of 10 

women were working full-time (35 hours or more per week) in 1978. 


# # # 
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